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Twelfth Mo. 23rd, 1835. ‘Tried and discour- 
aged. E. C. was concerned to revive the account 
of the prophet when he thought he was left alone, 
the Lord’s prophets slain, and the altars thrown 
down ; but he was shown there were those yet left 
in Israel who -had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
So, he believed there was still a living remnant 
— bowever tried these might at times 
eel, and almost ready to cast away their faith. 
He spoke encouragingly to the children. Setting 
before them how much more true enjoyment 
there was resulting from a life of dedication, than 
in following the vain gratifications of this life! 
quoting the Saviour’s words, “ My peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth,” &e. 

First Mo. 3rd, 1836. Another year has passed 
away. O, that I could say it has been one of im- 

rovement in best things. That there has not 
een that advancement there ought to have been, 
I am sensible of. “O, for a closer walk with 
God!” Being in the city, I attended three of 
their meetings. In the morning at Orange Street; 
afternoon and evening at Arch Street. The two 
former held in silence, or nearly so. In the even- 
ing, Thomas Kite and John Letchworth appeared 
in testimony, and Othniel Alsop in solemn sup- 
plication. Thomas compared our situation with 
that of the children of Israel; setting forth the 
many remarkable preservations they experienced. 
He thought that if ever there was a people that 
had cause to commemorate the gracious dealings 
of our Heavenly Father, we had; with further 
enlargement. Then, in a very impressive man- 
ner, he addressed the younger part of the meet- 
ing ; believing there were those present who were 
not ashamed to own their dear aan and show 
on whose side they were. He reverted feelingly 
to the removal of fathers and mothers from 
amongst us, who were now gathered to their ever- 
lasting homes; and according to the course of 
nature, others must soon follow. Notwithstand- 
ing, he believed our precious testimonies would 
not be suffered to fall; but that the command of 
the Lord would go forth as formerly when Aaron 
was about to be gathered to his fathers: “Strip 
Aaron of his garments and put them on Eleazar 
his son.” Instead of the fathers there would be 
the sons, and instead of the mothers the daugh- 
ters. He believed there were those present who 
had been striven with as at the waters of Meribah; 
dear children, to whom his language was ve 
sweet. J. L. followed, he did not wish to a 
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tiply words, but the very great love that Peter 
felt for his dear Master, when he endeavored to 
meet him on the water, the remarkable preserva- 
tion he experienced when about sinking, he be- 
lieved applicable to some individual present, 
whose life had been spared in a venient man- 
ner. He feared the kindness of the dear Master 
had been forgotten, and the command to “feed 
my lambs.” 

14th. During our silent sitting together this 
morning, my feelings were afresh awakened on 
taking a view of the uncertainty of our stay here 
in mutability. I fear there is too much indif- 
ference with me, to this all-important subject. 
When led to look seriously at it, O what feelings 
does it produce! to think there is a part within 
me that is to live through all the boundless ages 
of eternity, either in a happy or a miserable state ; 
and according as I conduct myself here, will my 
portion be. 

17th. What were my feelings at meeting this 
morning, when seeking to be gathered into still- 
ness, to find myself divested of all good; felt as 
though I never had possessed one good thought, 
or done a good act. All my endeavors after in- 
ward stillness seemed to avail nought; an out- 
ward stillness was all I could come at. While 
thus bemoaning my situation, I was led to re- 
member the expression of a dear ancient Friend, 
“Be not cast down because the Lord sometimes 
seemeth to hide his face from you, and that you 
feel not always that joy and refreshment that you 
sometimes are permitted to. Wonder not that 
temptations attend you, or that the Lord trieth 
and proveth you. It is the way of all that are 
gone to God; for even Jesus was tempted and 
tried, and is therefore become your captain, be- 
cause he overcame.” 

28th. Our Monthly Meeting. How can I be 
sufficiently thankful for the favors of this day! 
Our meeting was held in silence; but the dear 
Master was very near, and there was that felt 
which spoke louder than words, making it a time 
of refreshment to my poor soul. After a deser- 
tion of all good, it is then we can appreciate such 
a favor, and strength is given to enter into cove- 
nant. It seemed as though I could hear the lan- 
guage, “ Who is he that can harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good?’ And afresh 
was I made to feel the preciousness of being a 
friend of the Lord Jesus—more in value than all 
this world can give. 

Second Mo. 26th. Completed my twenty-fourth 
year. How rapidly time is passing away! Should 
another year be granted, may it be a year of im- 
provement in best things. I feel sensibly the 
uncertainty of life. 

28th. E C, engaged in testimony in our meet- 
ing to-day. He rehearsed the account we have 
of Moses, who “chose rather to suffer affliction 


with the people of God, than enjoy the pleasures | q 


of sin for a season.” He believed there were of 
this —— present, for whom encouragement 
flowed. was instructed and encouraged this 
afternoon in reading letters and memorandums 
of our dear father. It seemed to be his chief joy 
to be found doing the will of his Heavenly 
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Father: may we his children follow his foot- 
steps.* 
hird Mo. 8rd. Our Monthly Meeting, held 
at Gwynedd. How attached to that little spot 
where our meeting is held, do I feel! I taught 
a little school, nine months, in that house; and 
some of the best hours of my life were spent there. 
It often was made a little Bethel to me; a silent 
witness to seasons never to be forgotten. E. C. 
acceptably engaged in testimony from, “ Comfort 
e, comfort ye my people, saith your God,” &c. 

e believed there were present those to whom 
this language was to go forth; deeply tried ones, 
surrounded with many doubts and fears. Such 
were under the Lord’s peculiar care; for the help 
of these He would arise. 

6th. Stripped of all that’s good. Ihave kept 
much in the quiet this afternoon, which has con- 
duced a little to my strength. . 

14th. Humbled under a sense of the kindness 
of my Heavenly Father towards me. 

24th. During the past week I attended all 
the sittings of our Yearly Meeting; a favor un- 
merited. It has been to me a season of instruc- 
tion. 

Fifth Mo. 5th. Have just returned from our 
Quarterly Meeting. We had the company and 
labors of our friends W. and E, Evans, and §. 
Hillman ; all had much and good service. Under 
a sense of the favors of to-day, renewed desires 
have been raised to be found more faithfully 
walking with my God. W. E. was excellent, 
particularly to the younger part of the meeting, 
encouraging us to be willing to deny ourselves, 
and follow faithfully our dear Master, &e. E-. 
followed in supplication ; especially on behalf of 
some who were in a land of drought, receiving 
neither dew nor rain. She seemed to think the 
dear Master was very near them, and would ere 
long arise for their help; and seemed earnest for 


*To have had religiously concerned parents, as 
above alluded to, is surely to be numbered among the 
invaluable blessings of this life. Their counsel, their 
example, their watchful care, and above all their 
earnest breathings to the Father of mercies and God of 
all comfort for our preservation from the evils that are 
in the world, who can calculate such a favor and bless- 
ing? A Christian Poet has written :— 


“My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretentions rise— 
The child of parents past into the skies.” 

May young persons who have such parental guar- 
dianship, prize their privilege ; and seek to give comfort 
and help to such by loving obedience, by following in 
their footsteps, and walking in the way they would 
have them to go; thus rising up to honor them and to 
call them blessed. And may such parents who do not 
fully feel the grave responsibility resting upon them, 
being not duly awake and concerned for the religious 
help and growth of their — offspring as in the 
sight of the Omniscient, aroused to a true sense 
thereof, so as to ask wisdom of Him ies liber- 

lly and upbraideth not, for that all-sufficient grace 

on strength which will enable them to train the tender 
lambs committed to their care, in the Lord’s nurture 
and admonition. That so the promise may be verified, 
the hearts of the fathers shall be turned to the chil- 
dren, and the hearts of the children to the fathers: 
and “that both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.” 
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the encouragement of these. And then her | unsheath this spine, and then suddenly and forci- | the larve that emerges from the egg laid with it; = 
prayers were put up for the young people; es-| bly straightens itself. Either the point of the | and how artistically they build wooden partitions Je 
pecially for some who were seeking to come to | spine strikes on the sheath, or the back against | across the tube: thus dividing it into cells, in Mr 
Christ, and whose prayer often was “reject me | the place on which it rests, with such force as to | each of which an egg is laid, with its supply of Th 
not.” These would be cared for, and led gently | throw the body several inches into the air. If| food. : ae 
along in the green pastures, and if faint, He| it does not alight upon its feet the first time, it} To reach my home it was requisite to change a 
would carry them in his arms. In the last meet- | repeats the operation. from one railroad to another, and to wait for an j 
ing she was earnest for the support of our Chris-}|_ The sight of this interesting insect reminded | hour or more before the train I was to take ar- r 
tian testimonies, and pressed it upon us to be| me of the pleasure with which I experimented | rived at the point of junction. A little exam- an 
more careful and more watchful. She believed | with it in my younger years; and the interest | ination of the vicinity of the station furnished pe 
there were better days ahead for this people, | with which I then watched it throwing itself into | several interesting plants. Among them were 3 
though there might be further sufferings to be| the air. As I picked it up for closer examina- | the Loosestrife (Sysimachia stricta), with its long de 
passed through first. She seemed to feel much | tion, it endeavored to escape from my fingers by | terminal raceme of bri cht yellow flowers; the : 
for small meetings; and set forth the good effect | the same convulsive performance, but finding | long-leaved Starwort, or Chickweed (Stellaria lon- : 
even a few individuals in a neighborhood might | this unavailing, soon lay motionless as if dead: | gifolia), a peculiarly neat-looking species of this be 
have by an upright walking with their God.|a common stratagem with this genus of insects. | genus; and the Peltandra virginica, or Arrow- at 
Dear S. Hillman revived the text, “I will pardon} These spring-beetles, which in England are | Arum, a water plant with leaves resembling those ‘ 
them whom I reserve,” also, “I have redeemed | called “Click-beetles,” from the noise they make | of the cultivated Calla, or Egyptian Lily, and Inf 
thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou art|in performing their peculiar jerking operation, | having, like it, the stamens and pistils wrapped - 
mine.” She believed it had been a day of re-]| are known to entomologists as Elater, a name jin a eee that it is green instead of white, = 
newed visitation to some present, and craved | derived from a Latin word which means to raise | and more closely enfolds the incipient germs. In m 
there might be a closing in. or elevate, and probably given to them from | the Arrow-Arum this sheath, (or spathe, as bota- we 
16th. Our week-day meeting. I feel almost | their springing power. The one which I found | nists term such floral envelopes as those of the for 
afraid to speak of the favors of this day, I am so | is the Elater oculatus, or Eyed Elater. It is a| Calla, Indian Turnip, Skunk Cabbage, &c.) is th 
undeserving! My heart was made to overflow, | black color, sprinkled apparently with a white | quite long, extending much beyond the pistils wi 
and secretly to return thanks. How is it I am| powder which gives it a mealy look. On each} and stamens. As the seed matures, the upper he 
thus cared for? The prayer hath again and again | side of the thorax (or middle division of the in-| part of the spathe dies off, and the lower part | 
arisen, “ Let not thy hand spare.” sect), is a large oval black spot, like a patch of | closely invests the globular mass of seeds. The co 
(To be continued.) velvet, from which it derives its name of oculatus, | stem, which has been the flower, now gradually ha 
i eyed. When examined with the microscope, | curves downward until it fairly plants the mass bl 
A Visit-to & Geentry Meaty Mati ‘| these spots are seen to be densely covered with | of seeds in the mud beneath. J. W. 
" os fm nae” . “ y Meeting. fine, soft black hairs, like the nap of velvet; and For “The Friend.” 
Sixth Mo. 12th, 1886. Feeling a desire to at-| the white powder is found to be composed of ’ oa" 
tend a neighboring Monthly Meeting, during | minute jadey hairs, reminding one of the scales Some Account of Joseph Hoag s Family, 
the summer, I had renewed occasion to notice | on the wing of a butterfly. TAKEN BY ELIZABETH ROBSON. 
with gratitude the many sources of instruction} There are many species of the genus Elater: Charlotte, Chittenden County, Vt. ze 
opened to the attentive observer, through the| more than sixty in Massachusetts alone. The | At Joseph Hoags :— G 
goodness of our heavenly Father. grubs of some of them feed on wood, and others} His wife Huldah gave the following extraor- an 
The meeting itself was one in which those | on the roots of grass or other plants. The spe-| dinary account of their family: ce: 
present were livingly reminded of the great duty | cies I found is one of the wood-eating kinds.}| “She and her husband were marred in 1782, in 
of watching unto prayer against the temptations | Harris says he has found them in old apple trees. | being each about 21 years of age. Both ap- m: 
of the evil one; for while it is a blessed truth,| Some of the smaller root-eating species are at| peared in the ministry, and were afterwards ac of 
that “there remaineth a rest for the people of'| times so abundant as to be injurious to the crops | knowledged as ministers by their Monthly Meet- to 
God ;” yet we must not forget that this life is a| of the farmer, especially in Europe. There the|ing. They were in low circumstances, but in- ni 
scene of warfare, in which it is necessary to put | farmers and gardeners sometimes entrap the} dustrious. After they had two children their B 
on the whole armor of God, so that we may be | larve, by strewing sliced turnips or potatoes in | house was burned at Nine Partners, where they ‘ 
able to withstand the wiles of the devil. Our| the field, and every morning gathering and de-| then resided. They had two more children, and 
blessed Redeemer enjoined his disciples to watch | stroying the grubs which have assembled to eat| then removed to Charlotte, Vt., on uncleared sh 
and pray; and although his divine grace visits | the bait. land, not one tree having been cut down. They 
all for their redemption, yet, if it is not heeded,| One of the most interesting species of Elater,| had only about seventy dollars worth of cattle. 
we may be of that number who frustrate his|is the fire-beetle of the West Indies, Elater noc- | Her father died and left her some property, with g 
gracious purposes. tilueus. It is an inch or more in length, and | which they had their clearing done; and paid er 
It was an instructive and refreshing opportu-| gives out a strong light from two transparent | the purchase money as they could spare it. She ol 
nity, in which there is reason to believe renewed | eye-like spots on the thorax, as well as from the | combed worsted, in addition to taking care of W 
desires were awakened to tread with patience the | segments of the body beneath. The light is so | the family, which procured her a little money to al 
holy path of self-denial, in which the ransomed | powerful that it is said the smallest print may | buy bread, when her husband was too unwell to cl 
of the Lord must walk toward Zion, the heaven- | be read by its assistance. * | cultivate their land. le 
ly city. On entering the station-house (a mere shed),} During this time they both occasionally trav- & 
Several calls were made on Friends in the | to wait for the coming of the cars, I noticed the | elled in the work of the ministry, and attended k 
neighborhood, in which the feelings of interest | rough board seat was partially covered with saw- | some Monthly Meetings. She carried her daugh- b 
and affection were afresh quickened; and addi-| dust. This was soon seen to be the chips of the | ter Elizabeth on horseback and by water, about e 
tions made to one’s stock of information by the | Carpenter Bee, or borer, which had pierced seve-| three hundred and fifty miles, before she was d 
sensible conversation of those who were visited. | ral holes on the under side of the timbers which | three months old. Huldah was the first Friend 
As I approached the primitive station at which | formed the framing of the building. This large | who held a meeting in Peru, N. Y., having both tl 
I was to take the cars on my return, I picked up | bee has a broad open forehead, with a white spot | of their daughters (Hannah, a little more than ; 
one of the ~— varieties of the Spring-beetle, | on it, and has no sting; whereas the common |a year old,) with her. She had to cross Lake ds 
often called by children “Blacksmiths,” or | humble bee, which is about the same size, has a Champlain with two young women Friends, with- 
: blacks.” The bodies of these beetles are long | more pointed head, which is black, and is armed | out a man for a companion, and to lay out all V 
in proportion to their width, and somewhat con- | with a sting, which it often uses on children who | night on an island in the lake, in the latter part t 
vex; the legs are short, so that if one accident-| attempt to rob its nests of the delicious honey | of the year. ? 
ally falls on its back, it cannot reach the ground | stored therein. The flavor of the honey and the} As the children grew up they evinced much t 
with its feet so as to turn itself over. But it| pain of the sting are youthful reminiscences, | seriousness: Their eldest daughter, Phebe, began ¢ 
effects this object in another and peculiar man- | neither of which have faded from memory. to appear in the ministry when she was about t 
ner: on the under side, between the bases of the I did not at this time cut my way into the | twelve years of age. At the same meeting their 
first pair of legs, it has a short, hard, blunt] timber that the bee had bored, but I had done | son Nathan C. appeared in the same line, being 
spine, the point of which is usually concealed in | so before, and knew how nicely rounded are the | ten years old. In about twenty months, Martha, ( 
a cavity behind it. When it finds itself on its} tubes they make; and how they store at its ex-| being eleven years, and Hannah at seven years : 
back, it bends back the head and breast, so as to | tremity a supply of bee-bread for the support of| of age, began to appear in the ministry. The 














next was Elizabeth, at about twenty years, then 
Jemima, when about nineteen. Joseph D. ap- 

ared when in his seventeenth year, Lindley 
anol their youngest son, in his sixteenth year. 
The three last were not yet recommended, the 
other five had been acknowledged. Phebe, their 
eldest daughter, is deceased ; she had seven chil-’ 
dren, and left five. Her sorrowing husband is 
an acknowledged minister, and two others ap- 
pearing as such. 

Joseph and his wife have travelled a good 
deal in the cause of Truth. Joseph has, as much 
as nine, ten, fifteen, or twenty months together, 
been from home. Huldah’s journeys have not 
been so long, not more than nine or ten months 
at a time. 

After coming to Charlotte there was no meet- 
ing, but they sat in their family ; some neighbors 
coming and sitting with them. Some joined by 
convincement and others moved into the settle- 
ment. Two meetings are settled there; the first 
was held at Ferrisburg. They had to walk there 
for a time. She was appointed representative to 
the Monthly Meeting, seventy-five miles distant, 
when she had no shoes to wear. A friend lent 
her a pair. 

They are now on a nice cleared farm, and live 
comfortably. The situation is beautiful. They 
have been blessed every way, and have been a 
blessing to their friends. 

eS 
For “ The Friend.” 
“O would some power the giftie gi’e us, 
To see ourselves as others see us!” 

The following article from the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette (London); in which the writer imagines 
George Fox revisiting the scene of his iabemn 
and lamenting over the degeneracy of his suc- 
cessors in religious profession, may tend to awaken 
in some minds a sense of the inconsistency which 
marks too many of those who honor the memory 
of the early members of our Society, but refuse 
to walk in their footsteps in the path of self-de- 
nial and bearing the cross. It is taken from the 
British Friend. 

GEORGE FOX AND THE QUAKERS OF TO-DAY. 

“Membership in the Society of Friends this year 
shows a decrease of one.”—Newspaper paragraph. 


He stood at the gateway of a court in Bishops- 
gate street, London, a stout built, portly pres- 
enced, “succulent” man. His garb was of an 
olden type; his breeches were of leather ; his coat 
was collarless, of dark hue, with buttons not of 
silver but of ochimy; his linen was faultlessly 
clean; his hat was. broad-brimmed; his hair was 
long, his eyes bright and piercing, and his whole 
appearance staid, sober, solemn, and quaint. He 
looked like some portrait which had been em- 
bodied, and no greater contrast could be present- 
ed than his and that of the policeman he ad- 
dressed : 

“Constable,” said he, “is this the meeting of 
the Children of the Light?” 

“ Never heard of them,” was the reply. “This 
is a Quaker’s meeting; stand aside, please.” 

“Nay” was the reply; “for I think that is 
where I should be. Thou art quiet in disposi- 
tion ; let me wait till I see.” 

And just then a stream of the successors of 
the “shining ones” Lamb speaks of set in. Cabs 
drew up, carriages set down, while from sta- 
tion and bus there came brisky groups, who 
looked wonderingly at the representative of the 
“suit of perennial leather,” and passed in at the 
other side of the archway. For these were men 
well-to-do; spruce and dapper, without a spot on 
the broadcloth; and ladies whose finery and 
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feathers and flowers seemed offensive to the old 
man. 

“A briarly, brambly nature,” quoth he, “as I 
wrote to Robert Barclay, in 1675.” 

“Hush,” said the policeman, “that gentleman’s 
a member of Parliament.” 

“Ah!” he said sadly, “is it so? Did I not 
warn them when Oliver was lying in state, to 
keep ‘out of the powers of the earth,’ and to 
take heed of joining with this or the other, or 
meddling with any, or being busy with other 
men’s matters?” 

“But this is a wise and a learned man,” was 
the reply of the official who guarded the en- 
trance. 

“T reasoned with such years ago. I told them 
that languages began at Babel; and that to 
teach men Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and the 
seven arts, was not the way to make Christian 
ministers; being bred at Oxford or Cambridge, 
is not the fitness needed. It leads to the growth 
of the light chaffy nature.” 

Here another rush of visitors, light-hued in 
the texture of their dresses, frilled and furbe- 
lowed, passes on, and the old man said, “ That 
alderman of Newcastle who called Friends ‘ but- 
terflies,’ was not so far wrong, if these be follow- 
ers of Truth.” Another passing out raised his 
hat to these fair ladies, at provoked the audible 
comment, “‘The hat is not the honor that comes 
from above.’ Many were our sufferings because 
we would not remove our hats.” 

“T’ve heard so,” said the policeman, “ but the 
Quakers have changed in many things now. 
They act as mayors and magistrates, give splen- 
did parties, and some of them go to church.” 

“Church! Dost thou call a steeple-house a 
church? or a mixed multitude a church? The 
Church is the pillar and ground of Truth, made 
up of living stones, living members: a spiritual 
household, not an old house made up of lime, 
stones and wood. I have been beaten and bruised 
and buffetted in many a steeple-house, but no 
such naughtiness could take place in the church. 
And do any Friends go to hear deceivers who 
take three hundred pounds a year for preaching 
the Scriptures? My coming was to bring them 
from temples, priests, and tithes.” And here the 
bright paint of the ass offended the 
old man, who said, “I told the people on the 
Yorkshire moors that the painted beast had a 
painted house, and now a meeting-house is as 
unsavory. They are departing from my ways 
now.” 

Here two passers in the street stopped near 
the gateway, and one asked the other, “ What 
news?” and the old man in a loud voice imme- 
diately said, “The news is, ‘ Repent, and fear the 
Lord.’” 

“ Be quiet,” said the policeman, “ all’s well.” 

“ How can all be well,” was the reply, “if they 
are chaffy, peevish, and crabbed? They are of 
that jangling crew who brought drums and ket- 
tles into our meetings, so that the truth might 
not be heard.” 

“Then there is sometimes speaking in the 
meetings, is there?” 

“Speak? Of course; we proclaim the light 
in the houses and on the hill-tops, in the steeple- 
houses and on the sea-sands, so that thousands 
are convinced; and there is great turning to the 
Truth. Even the soldiers and constables who 
come to disturb our meetings are reached—” 

“ What,” said the policeman, “ constables dis- 
turb your meetings? That cannot be. What 
was that for?” 

“ What was that for? Because we said ‘ thou,’ 
as the grammar did; because we married with- 
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out the priest; because we would not swear, or 
pay tithes, or go to church.” 

“Then it seems to have cured you of most of 
these: for your Friends say ‘you,’ like other 
folks ; some of them are married by priests, and 
pay tithes and go to church.” 

“Ts it so?” said the old man, sadly. “Then 
their silent meeting, their fewness of numbers 
and their decrease, the dissensions in America, 
and the return to beggarly elements of singing 
and pre-arrangements: they are all accounted 
for now. If they will return to man’s worship 
and man’s ways, then they will die out.” 

And slowly he faded from Devonshire House 
court. 





For “ The Friend.” 

While reading the communication of “ D. H.,” 
in “The Friend,” for 5th of Sixth Month, my 
spirit was brought under deep exercise, until I was 
willing to cry aloud, “spare oh God, thy chosen 
people, and suffer not the enemy that dwells in 
the heart of r fallen man, to arise and reign 
over thy whole heritage! Suffer that a remnant 
be left to pay their vows unto thee; that prayer 
and praise may continually arise like sweet in- 
cense before thee! Spare the tender lambs; bind 
up the broken-hearted; bind about them thy 
holy banner of love; and may all the weary and 
depressed find a solace in Thy presence. 

fn the Lord. is true rest for the fainting soul, 
and for those who have no might nor strength of 
their own. Oh, that all might.come unto Him, 
bowing low at His feet in reverence; that his 
blessing may again rest upon his people, and the 
bitter cup be removed from the weary burdened 
souls that have been long oppressed. May the 
faithful servants flee quickly into the fold of 
Christ, the holy enclosure, where there is safety ; 
for there the spirit of the Lord fills the space. 
Without his heavenly life in our hearts, what are 
we? what else will keep or sustain us? Naught 
but his holy life-giving presence will support us, 
when we are summoned to appear before the 
Judge of the quick and the dead. Unless we 
have been washed by the Spirit of the Lord, and 
& new name written on the tablets of our hearts 
by his finger, we cannot be admitted into the life 
without end, where all the raptures of heavenly 
bliss are in store for the faithful servants of the 
Lord. 

Oh let us be willing to be anything or noth- 
ing, that we may be the servants of the great 
King Immanuel! Who would turn a deaf ear 
to the tender entreaties of the Spirit of truth 
within his heart; that spirit which comforts the 
tried soul, and teaches it the way of life? Who- 
ever is taught in the school of Christ, may be- 
come wise unto salvation; and accepted of the 
Lord even if despised and rejected by the worldly- 
wise. Let us not depart, nor step aside from the 
way that is cast up for the faithful to walk in. 
He who is the light of this pathway, hidden from 
the world, will lead us as He did formerly the 
children of Israel; for their bread was sure and 
their garments waxed notold. True it is, “Seek 
first the Kingdom of Heaven, and all else will 
be added.” 

Be not discouraged ; many precious promises 
have been given us. God, our Saviour overcame 
Satan, and cast him out of heaven, so is He able 
to cast him out of our hearts, and restore peace, 
a heavenly peace that nothing can remove. May 
the will of the Lord be done in us, as his chosen 
people, and may we earnestly seek that nothing 
obstruct our progress Zionward. Again I en- 
treat you to flee quickly to the rock from which 
we were hewn. H. T. 

Mansfield, Ohio, Sixth Month 10th, 1886. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
The Care and Disposal of the Dead. 


The Sanitary Engineer after speaking of the 
subject of Cremation and of a Law on this subject 
discussed in the French Chamber of Deputies 
and passed on the 30th of Third month 1886— 
proceeds to say—* While no restriction on the 
liberty of individuals in this respect is desirable, 
it is quite another matter to urge that cremation 
should be substituted for burial in all cases. The 
great argument used by the advocates of this last 
idea is that earth burial is dangerous to the pub- 
lic health because of the air and water pollution 
which it produces, and especially because it may 
thus be the means of the transmission of the germs 
of contagious disease. The effects of cemeteries 
upon the health of those living in their vicinity 
has been extensively and carefully investigated 
by competent inquirers in recent years, and the 
result is that there is no evidence as to the pro- 
duction or spread of disease from such a source. 
Of these investigations, one of the most interest- 
ing was that made in Saxony to determine the 
changes which occur in bodies buried in the or- 
dinary way, and the results of which were re- 
ported by Dr. V. Rheinhard in 1882. A num- 
ber of bodies which had been buried for different 
lengths of time were disinterred and their con- 
dition carefully noted. This was done for various 
kinds of sepulchres, and for the rich as well as 
the poor. It was found that in all soils the soft 
parts of the adult human body are completely 
destroyed in seven years, and that, as a rule, 
foetor disappears in three months unless the body 
has been placed in an air and water tight burial- 
case. The clothing resists changes longer than 
the corpses. No proof was found that the health 


of those dwelling near churchyards was thereby 


injured. 

The chief danger to health from suburban cem- 
eteries is from the pollution of subsoil water which 
they may occasion. The amount of this danger 
depends in part on the geological structure and 
surface topography of the ground and the direc- 
tion of flow of the subsoil water, and in part on 
the distance of wells or springs from the cemetery. 

In attempts to protect or promote the public 
health it is wise, as a rule, to deal first with those 
dangers which are the greatest, the most obvious, 
and the easiest remedied, and not to run the risk 
of wasting force for want of concentration of effort. 
The dangers to health which are connected with 
the dead are chiefly connected with the mode 
of caring for the body prior to its interment; in 
comparison with these the dangers due to ceme- 
teries are comparatively insignificant. Thespread 
of contagion by funerals, the keeping of a dead 
body for several days in the house, and, in the 
case of the poorer classes, in the living rooms of 
the family—these are the first things to be guarded 
against. 

The most urgent need in our large cities is for 
small mortuary houses located in or near the 
centres of the tenement-house and poorer popula- 
tion, to which houses the body can be taken im- 
mediately after death and be properly cared for, 
instead of being left in the bedroom of the family. 

None but those who have themselves seen what 
occurs when a death takes place in a family oc- 
cupying two rooms in a tenement-house can ap- 
preciate the diminution of suffering and of danger 
to the public health which a few well-located and 
properly managed houses for the reception and 
care of the dead would cause in a crowded city. 

We are not opposed to cremation. It does 
not seem to us to be a matter of much importance 
whether a man’s dead body be burned or buried ; 
but we do think that the first efforts of sanitary 
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reformers should be directed toward securing 
more decency, less cost, and less danger of con- 
tagion in the way in which the majority of the 
dead in our great cities are now cared for before 
they are at last committed to the keeping of 
Mother Earth.” 


a 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


In a very humble cot, 
In a rather quiet spot, 
In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope, 
Working, singing all alone, 
In a sort of undertone: 
“ With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will keep me till the end.” 


Selected. 


Sometimes, happening along, 

I had heard the semi-song, 

And I often used to smile, 

More in sympathy than guile, 

But I never said a word 

In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her Friend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow, nor in glee, 

Working all day long was she, 

As her children, three or four, 

Played around her on the floor, 

But, in monotone, the song, 

She was humming all day long: 
“With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Just a trifle lonely she, 

Just as poor as poor could be, 

But her spirits always rose 

Like the bubbles in her clothes; 

And, though widowed and alone, 

Cheered her with the monotone 
Of a Saviour and a Friend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub 

On the wash-board in the tub, 

While the baby sopped in suds, 

Rolled and tumbled in the duds, 

Or was paddling in the pools 

With old scissors stuck in spools, 
She still humming of her Friend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 

Have their root in human needs, 

And I would not wish to strip 

From that washerwoman’s lip 

Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that song may bring, 
For the woman has a Friend, 
Who will keep her to the end. 


—Advance. 
ee 


A GRACIOUS WORD. 
(John xv. 15. Revised Version.) 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
No longer I call you servants, 
Yours is a dearer place, 
Nearer and sweeter and higher, 
In the light of my Father’s face. 
No longer I call you servants; 
Henceforth, till the world shall end, 


To every one who obeys me 
Be the right to call me Friend,— 


Selected. 


With a friend’s dear right to follow 
Wherever my footsteps lead, 

And a friend’s full right to counsel, 
Whatever the care and need. 

For oft in the summer twilight, 
And oft in the early day, 

My friend shall come to my presence, 
And I will not answer Nay 


To the prayer his lips shall offer,— 
His least half-uttered sigh, 
Shall wing, through the songs of heaven, 
To the ear of the Lord most high. 
And oh! my called, my chosen, 
Be not afraid to claim 
Large gifts and gracious guerdons 
When you plead your Saviour’s name. 


For you never need fear to ask me 
Aught that your heart may crave; 
Think of me, dear disciple, 
As the Friend who came to save. 
From anxious thought of the morrow, 
And strife with sorrow cease ; 
Remember the word [ left you, 
The gift of my perfect peace. 
It is not an empty title 
That I bid you freely claim, 
Now that I write upon you 
The pure and hidden name. 
No longer I call you servants, 
Henceforth, till time shall end, 
To each who in love obeys me, 
I have given the name of friend. 
—S. S. Times. 


The Converted Afghan Brigand. 


BY THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, FORMERLY 
MISSIONARY AMONG THE AFGHANS. 


Dilawar the “ Brave,” (for that is the meaning 
of the name) was born in a little village on the 
right bank of the Cabul River, and not far from 
its confluence with the Indus. He belonged to 
one of the most renowned Afghan tribes. hen 
a youth he received the usual theological instruc- 
tion of a village mosque, and in course of time 
became the favorite pupil of a celebrated teacher, 
the Gamaliel of his day. He attained great em- 
inence as a student of religion ; but as the seden- 
tary life of the mosque did not suit the physical 
energies of Dilawar, he, in due time, exchan 
the life of the sanctuary for that of the highway, 
and commenced to earn his living by me 
and robbery. 

The occupation of a highway robber was amongst 
the Afghans of those days (as 4ndeed it is in 
the present) esteemed an honorable profession, 
and the danger and risk attending it were great 
attractions to Dilawar. Moreover, the modus 
operandi of Dilawar’s maraudings were both 
curious and novel. For example, hearing that 
a wealthy Hindu shopkeeper was about to be 
married, Dilawar, in company with others of 
his tribe, would lie in ambush on the east bank 
of the Indus and await the arrival of the expec- 
tant bridegroom, the Afghan brigands would at- 
tack the party and seize the bridegroom (bedi- 
zened with wristlets and chains of pure gold), 
and, dragging the unfortunate man to the river 
bank, put him inside an inflated cowhide, upon 
which Dilawar would mount himself and paddle 
across the river into Afghan territory. The op- 
eration seems incredible ; but the writer has seen 
it done himself. The inflated hide is porous to 
air, but not to water as long as it remains in the 
river, and so life is sustained. Safely landed on 
the other side, and secure in an Afghan village, 
Dilawar would send his ee to the sor- 
rowing friends, and inform them that their mis- 
sing relative could be restored to the disconsolate 
bride for the very moderate sum of a hundred 
dollars. 

The successes of Dilawar’s brigand life were 
soon curtailed by the British occupation of the 
Peshawur Valley, which is Afghan territory. 
Having heard of Dilawar’s daring character, 
Major TLecsiien, a brother of the Sir Peter Lums- 
den, of Herat, sent for the brigand and offered 
him a position in his newly formed corps of guides. 
Dilawar enlisted, and soon after his regiment was 
marched to Delhi to recapture the city from the 
Mutineers. At Delhi his bravery was conspicu- 
ous. He became a great favorite with the Eng. 
lish officers of his regiment. 

One day, when he was strolling along the 
streets of Peshawur, he saw an English officer 
seated on his horse and preaching to the people. 
Dilawar understood very little of the officer's 





sermon, but he was much impressed with the 
sincerity of the religion which would prompt an 
officer of the army to preach to a bigoted and 
fanatical crowd. He begged for instruction, Col- 
onel Wheeler (for that was the officer’s name) 
said: “ I cannot discuss with you; for I am a 
poor, ignorant soldier, like yourself. If you want 
to discuss, you must go to the missionaries.” Dil- 
awar went to the missionaries in Peshawur, and 
was after some instruction baptized, at the close 
of the year 1858. 

Upon my arrival at Peshawur, in the spring 
of 1865, I became acquainted with Dilawar. He 
was then a man about fifty-five years of age; a 
tall, spare man, with clear, sharp eyes and a thin, 
aquiline nose. He gave me a warm welcome to 
his native land, and I soon found that his love of 
argument and discussion was almost a mania. 
His brigand life of past years and his soldier life 
of the present had not, it appeared, made the 
impression on his mind which the early education 
of the mosque and the fanatical spirit of his 
former teachers had effected. I remember in 
one of our first interviews he raised the difficult 
question of the existence of evil, and maintained 
that the prevalence of evil proved that the Cre- 
ator must be himself evil. I was shocked at such 
a suggestion, coming as it did from one of our 
native converts, and took considerable trouble 
to controvert his arguments, when he surprised 
me by saying: 

“ Ah! those are just my views.” 

“Then why did you trouble me with this dis- 
cussion? ” I inquired, somewhat irritated. 

“ Ah!” he replied, “it is important you should 
know how to meet an argument; for, sir, don’t 
think, as so many of your countrymen do, that 
the conversion of the people of the East is an 
easy matter.” 

He was a perfect scourge to the Mohammedan 
priests. Well acquainted with their religion, 
and with their methods of argument, he knew 
exactly when to uncover and to assume the ag- 
gressive, and how to throw a bomb shell of dis- 
cord into the enemies’ camp. Sometimes he 
would go to a place where he knew there would 
be an assembly of learned priests, and present 
himself as an anxious inquirer. The learned 
men would stroke their beards complacently, and 
one of their number would proceed to solve his 
doubts and difficulties. Then Dilawar would 
raise some point of orthodoxy upon which he 
knew they were not agreed, and thus create a 
spirit of discord in the midst of his opponents. 
“ How can you guide a poor soul to Heaven when 
you are not agreed among yourselves?” he would 
say with a smile, as he rose and left the company. 

On one occasion, he obtained three days’ leave 
from his regiment. The officer in command in- 
quired why he wanted it. He replied: 

“When we were at Delhi there was a very 
learned Moulvie there, who was said to be the most 
acute reasoner in all matters of religion. Those 
were days of fighting, and I had no time to see 
the learned man ; but I now find he is in a mosque 
about twenty miles away, and I must go to see 
him.” 

Dilawar went, and returned in due time, much 
satisfied with the result. “The Moulvie had 
never even read our Christian Scriptures,” he 
said, “and how could he meet my arguments?” 

I once took him out with me on a preaching 
tour. We encamped close to a well-known shrine 
where there was a mosque and a school of divinity. 
We were soon visited by the Moslem priest and 
his students. Dilawar was —_— seated in the 
corner of my tent as I commenced an exposition 
of Christian truth. To my great annoyance, he 
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interrupted my discourse and engaged me in a 
religious discussion. The people were intensely 
interested, while I was somewhat pained at the 
spirit of opposition which seemed to characterize 
his conversation. When the crowd became thor- 
oughly interested he threw off the mask of an 
inquirer and vigorously attacked Mohammed and 
his religion, quoting passage after passage from 
the Koran and the traditions in the original Ara- 
bic, to the astonishment and the complete dis- 
comfiture of the moulvies of the place. “ Who 
is he?” “ Who is he?” said one after another in 
suppressed whispers, when an old man of the 
company exclaimed! “It must be Dilawar.” I 
was often distressed at his polemical spirit. “ Every 
man to his work,” he would say. “It is mine to 
cast down, and it is yours to build up.” 

He had a great horror of anything like priestly 
assumption, having seen so much of it among 
the Mohammedans in his mosque life, and he 
would often attack the clerical element of his 
new faith. 

“You are a set of tyrants,” he would say. 
“You want to lead us by our noses like a row of 
camels through the desert.” 

The superstitions of the people always came 
in for his condemnation, especially their saint 
worship. He was crossing the River Indus when 
the overladen boat showed symptoms of collapse. 
The boatmen and the other ngers appealed 
to their respective saints. Dilawar cried out: 
“O Colonel! O Colonel, help!” When they were 
safely landed on the other side, the people said : 
“Why did you call to the Colonel to help you?” 
“Why,” he replied, “I prefer a live colonel to a 
dead saint. Your saints have been dead ages 
ago; but the Colonel is only twenty miles distant.” 

In 1869 Earl Mayo, the viceroy of India, 
wished to send a trustworthy native on a secret 
mission through Central Asia, to ascertain to 
what extent the people of those regions sympa- 
thized with the advance of Russia. Dilawar was 
selected. He was then getting an old man, and 
somewhat feeble; but he was flattered by the 
selection ; and so well did he keep his state secret 
that he started on his perilous mission without 
saying a single word to any of his friends. In 
the city of Chitral it was discovered that he was 
a Christian, and the King of Chitral, who at first 
decided to behead him, upon the advice of his 
ministers, sent Dilawar and his little party on 
a road which was known to be impassable at 
that time of year. In the middle of the night 
the guides mounted their mules and returned to 
Chitral, leaving Dilawar and his four companions 
alone in the snow. While the little party strug- 
gled on their journey, they were overtaken by a 
heavy snow-storm. Four out of a party of five 
verished from the cold. Only one of the company 

new the nature of Dilawar’s mission, for the 
other three were travelers. Dilawar’s companion 
was the first to succumb. Then two others died, 
and Dilawar and asolitary traveler were alone 
left. Two nights were spent under a barren rock, 
almost covered in a snow-drift, when poor old 
Dilawar died. Just before he died he told the 
stranger who he was. The stranger after an 
eventful journey returned to Peshawur, and re- 
lated to me the sad story of my dear old Afghan 
friend’s death.— The Independent. 


Many are the vacant seats of those who have 
been eminently useful in their day; but with 
humble hopes and confidence in redeeming, sanc- 
tifying Power, we look towards a rising genera- 
tion; many of whom appear to have given up 
their names, and to be advancing in dedication 
and usefulness — Mary Capper. 


The Covenanters and the Mist.—A party of 
Scottish Covenanters were once gathered together 
on the hill-side to worship God in their own way, 
which was not then permitted by the law of the 
land, when the alarm was given that the soldiers 
were approaching. They knew that they could 
expect no mercy from the troopers, but would 
probably be ridden over, or shot, or cut down in 
cold blood, just where they were. Some of them 
were stout and strong men, but they were un- 
armed, whilst the greater number consisted of 
weak and helpless women and children, besides 
an infirm and aged minister. Defence and flight 
were alike impossible. What should they do? 
They gave themselves unto prayer, and cried 
unto God, that He would save and deliver them, 
that He would hide them under the covering of 
His wings. And their cry was heard. Whilst 
the dragoons were yet at a little distance, there 
came rolling over the hills, and along the hollows, 
a thick, white, blinding mist, which shrouded 
and concealed everything, and enfolded the little 
company in its embrace, and hid them. They 
themselves kept silent, and soon discovered from 
the noise and shouting, the oaths and curses of 
the troopers, that they had lost their way. The 
commander of the troopers now thought only of 
the safety of his men and horses; and when, after 
casting about for some time, they at length found 
the track, the word was given, and they rode off 
at a quick trot. No sooner were they all out of 
sight than the mist rolled off again, the sun shone 
forth, and those who had been kept by God, and 
hidden, as it were, under the shadow of His hand, 
sang praises unto Him for their great deliverance. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Old Roman Lead.—At the excavation of a 
gas-holder tank at Chester, Eng., a pig of Roman 
Lead was discovered 23 feet below the ground. 
It weighed 192 lbs., and bore an inscription im- 
porting that it was a tribute to Rome from a 
tribe in North Wales, known as the Ceangi, and 
was cast during the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Vespasian—about a. p. 74. 


The Salt Mines of Nevada.—In Lincoln 
County, on the Rio Virgin, there is a deposit of 
pure rock salt, which is exposed for a length of 
two miles, a width of half a mile, and is of un- 
known depth. In places cafions are cut through 
it to a depth of 60 feet. It is of ancient forma- 
tion, being covered in some places by basaltic 
rock. The deposit has been traced on the sur- 
face for a distance of 9 miles. It is so solid that 
it must be blasted like rock, and so pure and 
transparent that print can be read through blocks 
a foot thick. AtSand Springs, Churchill County, 
there is a deposit of rock salt 14 feet in depth. 
The great Humboldt salt field is about 15 miles 
long by 6 wide—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Expansive Power of Heat—In the Brooklyn 
Bridge there are overlapping slides at the middle 
of each span which allow the bridge to lengthen 
or shorten with the change of temperature. The 
marks thereon indicate a distance of several feet 
between the extremes. The bridge expands side- 
ways also from the heat of the sun, but the amount 
is so small as to be scarcely noticeable. From 
the same cause, the Washington monument leans 
to the east in the morning, and to the west in the 
afternoon. A plummet line suspended in the 
interior of the dome of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, was found by actual measurement (says the 
Scientific American) to swing over a space of 4+ 
inches, caused by the action of the sun’s rays on 
the building. 


Saccharine.—This new sugar made from coal- 
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tar, was an accidental discovery of Dr. Constan- 
tine Fahlberg, a German-American, who had 
been working for a long time on the products of 
coal-tar. He said to a representative of the 
American Analyst: “One evening I was so in- 
terested in my laboratory that I forgot about 
supper until quite late, and then rushed off for a 
meal without stopping to wash my hands. I sat 
down, broke a piece of bread and put it to my 
lips. It tasted unspeakably sweet. I did not 
ask why it was so, probably because I thought 
it some cake or sweetmeat. I rinsed my mouth 
with water, and dried my moustache with my 
napkin, when, to my surprise, the napkin tasted 
sweeter than the bread. Then I was puzzled. 
I again raised my goblet, and, as fortune would 
have it, applied my mouth where my fingers had 
touched it before. The water seemed syrup. It 
flashed upon me that I was the cause of the sin- 
gular universal sweetness, and I accordingly 
tasted the end of my thumb, and found that it 
surpassed any confectionary that I had ever 
eiten. I saw the whole thing at a glance, I had 
discovered or made some coal-tar substance which 
out-sugared sugar. I dropped my dinner and 
ran back to the laboratory. There, in my ex- 
citement I tasted the contents of every dish on 
the table. One of them contained an impure 
solution of saccharine. On this I worked there 
for weeks and months, until I had determined 
its chemical composition, its characteristics and 
reactions, and the best modes of making it scien- 
tifically and commercially.” 

Dr. Fahlberg further stated that a company, 
with a capital of 2,000,000 marks, had been 
formed in Germany, and was now manufactur- 
ing the article, which was sold at $10 to $12 per 
pound. The duty on the fine chemicals used in 
its manufacture, and the higher price of labor in 
America, had caused him to select Germany as 
the place for making it. 

Habits of the Opossum.—C. C. Abbott, in his 
Rambles about Home, details some observations 
made on the habit attributed to the common 
opossum of feigning death when in danger. On 
one occasion a large opossum was captured in an 
ordinary box-trap, set for rabbits. “On lifting 
the lid of the trap, the animal was found curled 
up into a form as nearly globular as it was pos- 
sible to assume. Being disturbed, it slowly raised 
its head, opened its mouth wide, but did not offer 
to bite, and in this position it quietly awaited 
coming events. After some five minutes of mu- 
tual staring, the opossum closed its mouth and 
slowly restored its head to a more easy position, 
and even closed one eye, as though the other was 
all that was necessary to note what might occur. 
On being roughly handled and given several 
pushes with a stick, it again opened wide its 
mouth and protested against disturbance by a 
low, hissing sound, but did not uncoil its holy. 

“ After waiting an hour, and seeing no sign of 
feigning unconsciousness, but instead of it, a most 
provoking indifference, I walked off some dis- 
tance to a point where I could see the trap, but 
was myself hidden from the opossum. Fully ten 
minutes elapsed before I saw any movement on 
the part of the opossum, and then it was a very 
gradual uncoiling of the body, a protracted yawn, 
a stretching of the limbs, and then standing up 
he looked about and very deliberately walked 
off. I ran toward him, when he quickened his 
pace, but was soon overtaken. On seizing him by 
the tail, he crouched down, partially coiled his 
body, and spread his jaws to the utmost. When 
I threatened violent blows about his head (al- 
though careful not to strike him), the animal’s 
head slowly sank down, and the eyes closed, but 
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this was not a feigned act. The breathing was 
affected but not suppressed, the surface tempera- 
ture of the body was lowered; I judged, and it 
was, I believe, a faint, and not a feint; a tem- 
porary paralysis of the whole body through fear, 
and for the time being absolute unconsciousness. 
Furthermore, as in fainting, the appliction of 
cold water had the effect of restoring the animal 
to consciousness. 

“T have made scores of experiments of this 
kind, and in no one have I seen anything to sug- 
gest intentional feigning of death. As this animal 
is superlatively lazy, and positively timid, and by 
no means intelligent, when compared with the 
mink or raccoon, I believe this supposed habit 
of feigning death is attributable to fear and not 
cunning ; and certainly it is a merciful provision 
that thus destroys, without pain, all sensation in 
animals about to be torn to pieces.” 


—_—_——o- 


Items. 

—Restraining a Congregation in their Worship.— 
A colored congregation in Texas were in the habit 
of giving way to so much excitement when met for 
worship, and making so much noise, that the neigh- 
bors applied to the court for an injunction to restrain 
them. This was granted by the court, which laid 
down the law in the case as follows: 

“The Constitution guarantees perfect freedom of 
conscience. No court of law can dictate how a man 
shall worship; but the exercise of that right must 
not interfere with the rights of another. Shouting 
in religious worship may be a matter of conscience ; 
but it does not get beyond State regulations by rea- 
son of that. I do not think that noise is a part of 
religion ; but I may not be a good judge of that. It 
seems to me to be only the result of emotional ex- 
citement, such as may be found at conventions or 
theaters. It may, or may not, be necessary in re- 
ligion ; but it can also be a nuisance. A man has a 
right to shout as long and as loudly as he pleases, 
ane he does it where he will not disturb others. 

sleep is essential, and to rob a man of sleep is as 
much an infringement of his rights as if he were 
robbed of his chattles.” 


—Helping the Overworked.— A -correspondent of 
the Ledger, who had often felt herself burthened 
with the necessary sewing for a family, makes the 
following suggestion to those who are taking their 
summer holidays: “Instead of taking from home 
such an amount of ‘fancy work’ to while away the 
time at summer resorts, why not borrow some of the 
necessary plain sewing of some overworked neigh- 
bor or ieeedens and return it finished? I once 
knew of two good elderly women who used to bring 
home and finish many pieces of plain sewing for the 
mother of a family whose means were as narrow as 
her hands were full, and who appreciated fully the 
lift given her by these good Samaritans. Much of 
the popular fancy work is such pure waste of time 
and money that one longs to see the energy and 
means expended upon it directed into channels of 
usefulness, since the world’s need is great.” 


—WNew England Yearly Meeting (Larger Body).— 
From the printed Minutes of this meeting the fol- 
lowing additional information has been gathered. 
The Statistical Table gives the number of members 
as 4412. The number of births during the year 
were 20, and of deaths 106. 

The rates for admission to the Boarding School 
at Providence were fixed at $150 for members of 
their own Yearly Yeeting; $250 for members of 
other Yearly Meetings, or for those not members, 
one or both of whose parents are members in New 
England; and $300 for others—with extra charges 
for languages, drawing, &c. We notice with regret, 
that the Report of the School Committee mentions 
the receipt, and placing in one of the halls of the 
school, of a bust of Elizabeth Fry, and the hanging 
on the walls of the same room of a portrait of the 
late Sybil Jones, in addition to previous ornaments 
of the same kind,—although at the expense of pri- 
vate individuals. 

The report on the distribution of the income of 
the Mosher fund, which was left for the circulation 





of writings upholding the principles of early Friends, 
gives as one item of expenditure, the purchase of 
60 copies of Barclay’s “ Inner Life of the Common- 
wealth,” a work which contradicts the statements 
of George Fox and his co-laborers as to the ground 
of their religious convictions. The Committee had 
also used part of the funds in buying 250 copies of 
“ Proceedings at the unveiling of the bust of Eliza- 
beth Fry.” We think that such applications of 
these trust funds can not receive the cool and de- 
liberate approval of those members of the Yearly 
Meeting who fully retain their attachment to the 
principles held by Friends in the beginning, and to 
the spirit which actuated them. : 

The subject of Divorce having claimed the atten- 
tion of the Representative Meeting, was referred to 
a joint committee of men and women Friends, to be 
reported upon next year. 

A minute was adopted advising against the use 
of tobacco in every form. 

It was concluded to hold the next Yearly Meet- 
ing at Portland, Maine, on the 2dSixth-day in Sixth 
Month, of next year. 

Ultra Radical.—The following paragraph indicates 
that in endeavoring to avoid the evils of a connec- 
tion between the Church and State, some of the 
French legislators are in danger of opposing those 
fundamental principles which lie at the root of sta- 
bility in government, and of happiness in the com- 
munity. 

“The municipal council of Paris has recently pro- 
scribed the use of a child’s book of instruction be- 
cause of its references to the existence of a God. 
Opposition has been developed to the most elemen- 
tary instruction in morals as well as in religion ; and 
one member of the municipal council, its chairman 
at the time, is reported to have said: ‘Since im- 
morality varies according to the age, place, and de- 
gree of civilization, it is not possible to conceive of 
one universal and eternal system of morals. The 
teaching of morals, therefore, as a positive science, 
must be banished from the school curriculum.” 


—Toleration of Jews.—It is about 100 years since 
the Hebrews began to be relieved from the oppres- 
sion of centuries. In 1783, Joseph II., of Austria, 
in an edict of toleration, freed them from many 
vexatious restrictions. In 1784, Louis XVI., of 
France, abolished the tax on the Jew, which was 
specially designed to degrade him. In 1787, Em- 
peror Frederick William, of Prussia, repealed many 
oppressive laws. In 1805, Alexander I., of Russia, 
revoked the edict by which the Jews had been ex- 
cluded from the empire. In 1806, the Jews were 
made citizens in Italy; in 1813 they were granted 
civil liberty in Prussia and Denmark, and it was 
not until 1858, that in England they were made 
eligible to election to Parliament. At the present 
time in Russia and Rumania there is persecution, 
but in most countries there is complete toleration. 
—Christian Advocate. 
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Of latter times there has developed in many 
places in the Society of Friends a feeling, that, 
while systematic Biblical instruction, and a course 
of training similar to that which students for the 
ministry receive in the theological schools of 
other denominations, are not essential to the ex- 
ercise of the ministry; yet that they are so im- 
portant as adjuncts, that the Society of Friends 
is suffering loss from not furnishing its ministers 
with the same helps to their preaching. 

Series of articles advocating this opinion have 
appeared in Journals, professedly published in 
the interests of our Society. One of these (in 
The Christian Worker of First Mo. 7th, 1886) 
takes the ground, that “the minister of God is 
ordained of God not only to preach the simpler 
truths of the Gospel, but also to expound other, 
deeper, divine things in the mystery of godli- 
ness ;” and that to do this he must so understand 
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God’s dealings with men of other days as to be 


able to interpret his “revelation of himself in 
history, 7. ¢., in life, Christian life in Church his- 
tory, life in general in universal history.” As 
the natural conclusion from these leek die same 
article speaks of the desire felt by many “to have 
a chair of Biblical literature and exegesis found- 
ed at Earlham College, in order that Biblical 
instruction may be put upon a substantial basis. 
On this foundation the original languages of Scrip- 
ture should be taught, together with methods of 
interpretation and the history of the Canon of 
Scripture,” &c. We believe a provision of this 
kind has since been made at that school. 

The continuation of the same article in the 
next issue of the paper, while freely admitting 
that one may preach the Gospel without a knowl- 
edge of Greek or Hebrew, says that this knowl- 
edge is indispensable to every one that “ will ex- 
pound the Scriptures with authority.” 

Another number of The Christian Worker 
contains a course of study for Ministers, pub- 
lished by authority of the Executive Committee 
of Western Yearly Meeting (the Larger Body). 
An editorial article of more recent date in the 
same paper, declares it to be the duty of minis- 
ters “to study with reference to preaching, and 
then to wait upon God to know what portion of 
truth to deliver on each special occasion.” 

The views and feelings, which are expressed 
in the preceding extracts, seem to us to show a 
dangerous departure from the spiritual ground 
of all true religion, and maga of those vital 
points of worship and ministry, which Friends in 
the beginning were concerned to testify of to the 
world. Are they not the natural outgrowth of 
an undue dependence on man’s own abilities and 
efforts in the work of salvation, and an under- 
valuing of the work of that Divine Power through 
whose visitations and help all spiritual good is 
effected ? 

The Gospel is the power of God, as the Scrip- 
tures assert, “and he that ministers of the Gospel 
must do it under the influence of that Power; he 
must (through Divine help) baptize his hearers 
with a measure of that heavenly. influence which 
has been poured out upon him. This influence 
will be to the living minister, mouth and wisdom, 
tongue and utterance; and his attention will be 
turned to the revelations and help of this Divine 
Light and Spirit in his own heart, as the source 
of all ability to preach the word. _ Like the 
Apostle Paul, they will be concerned that their 
speech and their preaching should not be ‘ with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power.’” 

We do not undervalue the intellectual culture 
to be derived from such courses of study as are 
advocated by those who favor the radical changes 
in the doctrines and practices of Friends that are 
now attempted to be introduced among us; but 
to regard en as a part of the preparation for 
the work of the misistry, we believe will inevit- 
ably tend to lower the standard of the ministry 
among those who adopt such a view, to prepare 
the way for the full adoption of such a system as 
genet among other professors, and to lead its 
advocates so entirely away from the fundamental 
eee ge of our Society, that they will no longer 

ave a right to be considered as belonging to the 
same body. ‘The ministry that flows from such 
a root will be liable to the same criticism that 
William Penn made upon it in his day,—that 
it exercised the minds of the hearers “ with a sort 
of unexperienced, unauthorized preachings, lead- 
ing from the secret strivings, discoveries and con- 
duct of that Spiritual Minister of the everlasting 
covenant, which is able to bring man into that 


way of holiness, without which no soul shall ever 
see the Lord.” 

We believe its testimony on this subject is 
essential to the preservation of our Society as a 
Church of Christ, built upon Him a spiritual 
house unto God; and that any falling short in 
this matter is an evidence of apostacy from our 
most holy faith. The doctrine is as true to-day, 
and the experience of it as needful as in any 
former age of the world—* If any man speak let 
him speak as the oracle of God ; if any man min- 
ister, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth; that God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and 
dominion for ever and ever.” Under the Old 
Dispensation, those who spoke in the name of 
the Lord, whom He had not commissioned or 
sent, were accounted as false prophets that spoke 
a divination of their own brain ; and such a min- 
istry under the Gospel, however learned and 
eloquent, yet not coming with divine authority, 
and from the freshly extended command of 
Christ, is a mark of declension in the Church. 





A tract has been sent to us, entitled “Chris- 
tianity and War,” written by a Friend, Thomas 
C. Battey, of Iowa. We are informed that some 
friends in Iowa have procured the printing of an 
edition of 2000 copies, and that the pamphlets 
are ready for distribution. 

The object of the author has been to show that 
the kingdom of the Messiah is one of peace on 
earth and good will to men; that His teachings 
are opposed to all war; that those who embrace 
as their rule of life His commands to love their 
enemies and to do good to them that hate them, 
must necessarily cease from outward warfare; 
and that such was the belief of the early Chris- 
tians. 

For the settlement of disputes among nations, 
he advocates the establishment of a form of In- 
ternational Congress, to whose decision such 
cases could be referred. 

The pamphlet seems to us to present correct 
views on the important subject of which it treats, 
and we hope its circulation will do good. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Statrs.—The session of Congress was ad- 
journed on the 5th inst., at four dfeleds Pp. M., both 
Houses having adopted a concurrent resolution to that 
effect, and all the important measures which were sent 
to the President during the last two days having been 
signed by him. 

Bills to the number of 13,202 were introduced in the 
Senate and House at the recent session of Congress ; 
1101 passed both houses (241 Senate and 860 House 
bills) ; 814 were approved and 115 vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and 157 became laws without his signature. These 
are the New York Herald’s figures. The World cor- 
respondent figures up 1087 bills passed and 110 vetoed. 

t is stated that “the record of the present Congress 
fills eight thousand six hundred and thirty printed 
pages, not including the indexes and the appendix. 
This exceeds by about five hundred pages the record 
of any preceding session of Congress.” 

There is great dissatisfaction at Panama, according 
to a telegram from that place, on account of the defec- 
tive mail service with New York. ‘The mails are 
from fourteen to twenty days going from New York to 
Panama, and merchants on the coast complain of ship- 
ments arriving before the custom house papers, causing 
heavy expenses. Merchants, to avoid these losses, pre- 
fer buying in the European markets until a satisfactory 
mail service with the United States can be secured.” 

The Acting Secretary of the Treasury has amended 
instructions, heretofore issued, in regard to minor coins, 
so as to provide that one cent bronze pieces and five 
cent nickels will be forwarded from the Mint of the 
United States at Philadelphia, in sums of $20 or mul- 
tiples thereof free of transportation charge, on the re- 
ceipt and collection by the Superintendent of the Mint 
of a draft on New York or Philadelphia, payable to 
his order. 


Dr. Kimball, Director of the Mint, has completed his 
report on the production of gold and silver in the Uni- 
cr States during 1885. The production of gold is 
estimated at $31,800,000, an increase of $1,000,000 on 
the estimate for the calendar year 1884. The produc- 
tion of silver for the calendar year 1885, calculated 
at the coining rate in silver dollars, is estimated at 
$51,600,000 against $48,800,000 in 1884. The coinage 
executed during the calendar year at the coinage mints 
consisted of 47,544,521 pieces, of the face value of $56,- 
926,810. Of this amount, 3,002,313 pieces, valued at 
$27,773,012, consisted of gold coin, and 31,925,544 
pieces, valued at $28,962,176, of silver coin, the re- 
mainder minor coin. The number of silver dollars 
coined during the calendar year 1885 was 28,697,767. 
The Director estimates the amount of gold coin in the 
United States on First Month Ist, 1886, to have been 
$533,485,453; of silver dollars, $218,259,761; subsi- 
diary silver, $75,034,111; or a total stock of coin of 
$826,779,325. 

Samuel J. Tilden died on the 4th instant at his resi- 
dence, Greystone, near Yonkers, New York, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. The news of his death 
created a profound feeling throughout the country, and 
especially in New York and Washington. His will is 
said to be very lengthy. The actual value of the es- 
tate is about $5,000,000, and of this an amount not 
exceeding one-third is consumed in legacies and in- 
comes to the relatives of deceased. Provision is made 
for the establishing of free libraries in New Lebanon 
and Yonkers, “and if in the discretion of the trustees 
they choose to establish a free library in New York 
City, they may do so, and if not, they are at liberty to 
use the funds that a free library would cost, in the pro- 
motion of any charitable or educational cause.” 

On the 8th instant, William Potts and George Hazlitt, 
coopers, passed through the whirlpool rapids of Niagara, 
in emulation of Graham’s feat about three weeks pre- 
viously. Both men occupied the same cask, and they 
landed at Queenstown, on the Canadian side of the 
river, five miles below the whirlpool. The time occu- 
pied by the passage from Maid of the Mist landing to 
Queenstown was fifty-five minutes, 

The State Board of Equalization of Kansas has com- 
pleted its labors. The total amount of taxable pro- 
perty in the State is $272,110,683, an increase of $28,- 
265,406 since last year. 

Forest fires are raging in Marathon and Clark coun- 
ties, Wisconsin, doing great damage. The greater por- 
tion of the village of Spencer was destroyed on the 
8th, and the loss is estimated at nearly $400,000, leav- 
ing several hundred families homeless. It is estimated 
that in the entire district covered by the fires nearly 
100,000,000 feet of pine timber has been destroyed. 

Another ostrich farm—making the fourth—has been 
opened at Los Angeles, Cal. 

The great glacier of Alaska is said to be moving at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile per annum toward the 
sea. The front presents a wall of ice some five hun- 
dred feet in thickness, its breadth varies from three to 
ten miles, and it is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long. Almost every quarter of an hour hundreds of 
tons of ice, in large blocks, fall into the sea, which they 
agitate in the most violent manner, the waves being 
such as to toss about the largest vessels that approach 
the glacier as if they were small boats. The ice is ex- 
tremely pure and dazzling to the eye, and has tints of 
the lightest blue as well as of the deepest indigo. The 
top is very rough and broken, forming small hills, and 
even chains of mountains in miniature. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 409, 
which was 20 more than during the previous week and 
5 more than during the corrresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 220 were males and 189 females; 151 
were under one year of age: 48 died of consumption ; 
46 of cholera infantum; 33 of marasmus; 24 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 21 of convulsions; 19 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 16 of inflammation, 
and 14 of congestion of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s reg., 110}; coupons, 112; 
4’s, 127}; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton moved slowly at 9 cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6} cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 84 cts. for 110 test in cases, 

Feed was dull and favored buyers. Sales of one car 
fair western winter bran, at $14; two cars good do. do. 
at $14.25; and two cars fancy southern bran, at $14.75 

r ton. 

Flour and Meal.—The general situation of the flour 
market presented nothing new of importance. Trade 
was quiet, but prices ruled steady. Sales of 125 bar- 
rels Penna. Family at $3.90; 125 Ohio, clear, at $4.25: 
375 barrels Winter straight, at $4.50; 375 barrels do. 
Patent, at $4.75 a $4.90; 250 barrels Minnesota clear, 
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at $4, and 500 barrels do. Patent, at $4.85 a $5. Rye 
Flour moved slowly at $3.30 a $3.50 per barrel. 

Gain.— Wheat closed steady at 83} cts. bid, and 84 cts. 
asked for No. 2. Corn was dull and nominally un- 
changed, closing at 48} cts. bid, and 49} cts. asked. 
Oats were quiet but firm, with 36} cts. bid, and 36} cts. 
asked for No. 2 white. 

Beef Cattle were } ct. higher, at 3} cts. a6 cts. Sheep 
were unchanged, at 3 cts. a 5 cts. Lambs were fair, at 
3} cts.a 7 cts. Hogs were unchanged, at 7 cts. a 7} 
cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 2000; sheep, 12,000; 
hogs, 4500. 

Foreicn.—Parliament reassembled in London on 
the afternoon of the 8th instant. Gladstone, when he 
went into the House of Commons, took a seat on the 
front Opposition bench. His advent was unnoticed. 
Chamberlain soon afterwards entered and sat down on 
the same bench, which was occupied also by Lord Hart- 
ington and John Morley, Gladstone’s Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Lord Hartington sitting between Morley 
and Chamberlain. When Gladstone saw Chamberlain 
the ex-Premier arose and went over to the Radical dis- 
sentient leader, shook hands with him cordially and 
held a conversation with him and with Lord Harting- 
ton. 

Terrible rioting has been going on in Belfast for 
several days, which the police not being able to sup- 
press, the military of Dublin have been called on to 
take in hand. A considerable number have been 
killed. The city, owing to the wreck and ruin of 
houses, presents a deplorable aspect. Its appearance 
is similar to that of Paris after the Commune. It is 
feared that numerous deaths resulting from the riots 
have taken place which will never be heard of. The 
hospitals are taxed to the utmost to accommodate the 
great number of wounded persons in need of attend- 
ance. A painful feature of the riots is the number of 
children wounded. 

The Paris announces that a meeting of all the Bona- 
parte family, except Prince Victor, will be held on the 
15th instant at Prangings. The object of the meeting 
is to unite the Royalist party. Prince Victor declines 
to attend, on the ground that he alone represents the 
Empire. 

Pasteur says that men who habitually use intoxicat- 
ing spirits are more difficult to cure if bitten by a mad 
dog than temperate men. 

The cholera still continues to ravage various parts of 
Italy. The returns are irregular, but on the 7th inst. 
showed a total of 257 new cases and 83 deaths. 

Advices from Yokohama to Seventh Month 22d, re- 
ceived in San Francisco, report the cholera raging in 
that place and Tokio. In Yokohama the type of the 
disease was the worst ever known there. Between the 
15th and 20th ult. the cases averaged over 100 daily, 
the deaths 50. The better classes, native as well as for- 
eign, were comparatively exempted from the disease. 

The Commercio del Valle, published in St. Louis, 

rints a letter from its correspondent in the City of 
estes: saying that the Presidents and ex-Presidents 
of the Central American republics of Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, Costa Rica and Guatemala are now 
in that city arranging a plan for the union of those 
States in one confederation, with the ultimate view to 
annexation to the Mexican republic. 

The trial of Editor Cutting at El Paso, Mexico, took 
place on 5th inst., and resulted in his conviction, sen- 
tence to one year’s imprisonment at hard labor, and 
payment of a fine of $600. Should he be unable to 

ay the fine, he must serve one hundred days longer. 
ed whom Cutting libelled, has leave to bring a 
civil suit for damages, on the ground that the offence 
of Cutting was committed in Texas, and therefore not 
within the jurisdiction of Mexico. The U. S. Govern- 
ment has demanded his unconditional release. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from George M. Haverstick, N. J., $2, vol. 
60, and for William Matlack, $2, vol. 60; from Henry 
R. Woodward, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Lydia T. King, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for Joseph E. Mickle and Thomas 
Evans, $2 each, vol. 60; from Josiah Lippincott, N.J., 
$2, vol. 60; from Julianna N. Powell, N. J., $2, vol. 60; 
from Ann Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 60, and for Amos 
Evens, $2, vol. 60; from Elizabeth Wright, New 
Jersey, $2, vol. 60; from Benjamin Hoopes, Philada., 
$2, vol. 60, and for W. Walter Hoopes, Pa., and T. W. 
Hoopes, Minn., $2 each, vol. 60; from Dr. J. J. Com- 
fort, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from John S. Lowry, Philada., 
$2, vol. 60, and for Charles 8. Lowry, $2, vol. 60; from 
Sarah Garrigues, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Abraham Gib- 
bons, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for William H. Gibbons, and 
Brinton P. Cooper, Pa., $2 each, vol. 60, and for Marian 
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G. Beeman, England, $2.50, vol. 60; from Sarah E. 
Evans, N.J., $2, vol. 60; from Samuel Embree, Io., $2, 
vol. 60 ; for Sallie T. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Ruth 
A. Crandall, R. I., $2, vol. 60; for Isaac Pickering, O., 
Mary E. Cadwalader, Philada., Lydia Thompson and 
Elizabeth Hoopes, Io., and Hannah C. Wills, N. J., 
$2 each, vol. 60; from Jacob Edge, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and 
for Joseph Harrison, Rebecca V. Pugh, Mary Menden- 
hall, and L. Caroline Ash, $2 each, vol. 60; from Eliza- 
beth Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 60; from Levi B. Stokes, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 60 ; from Samuel Conard, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Mary E. Dickinson, Pa., $2, vol. 60; for Thomas 
E. Kinsey, Ind., $2, vol. 60; from Ruth H. Sharpless, 
W. Philada., $2, vol. 60, and for Anna T. Goodwin and 
Ann Harmer, N. J., and Elizabeth H. Comly, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 60; from Benjamin W. Passmore, Pa., $2, 
vol. 60, and for Elizabeth Abel and William Cope, $2 
each, vol. 60; from William Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 60, 
and for Harvey Thomas, Caleb E. Thomas, and Norris 
J. Scott, $2 each, vol. 60; from William Bishop, N. J., 
$2, vol. 60; from Lydia Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 60; 
from Benjamin Vail, Philada., $2, vol. 60, and for John 
Vail, Io., $2, vol. 60; from Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from Mary Ann Jones, Gtn., $2, vol. 60, and 
for Charles Jones, Gtn., and Archibald Crosbie, Io., $2 
each, vol. 60; from Mary Hall, England, £3, being 
10s. each, for herself, William Hall, John H. Walker, 
Thomas Williamson, William Walker, and Sarah Jane 
Williamson, vol. 60; for Jane Faron, Del. ; $2, vol. 60; 
from Noble Dickinson, Agent, Canada, $12, being $2 
each for George Pollard, Henry S. Moore, Henry 
Sutton, Jesse Stover and Joseph Henderson, vol. 60, 
and for Joseph Waring, to No. 23, vol. 61 ; from Thomas 
Lippincott, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Stephen M. 
Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for Dr. Samuel Trimble 
and George Trimble, Pa., and Henry Trimble Philada., 
$2 each, vol. 60; from Joseph Pennell, Pa., $2, vol. 
60; from Mercy Cope, O., $2, vol. 60; from Ellen 
Waln, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; from Cyrus H. Gray, Mass., 
pe Robert P. Gifford, $2, vol. 60; from William 

alderston, Pa., $2, vol. 60; for John Ingham Burtt, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Rachel F. Parker, Pa., $2, 
vol. 60; from Sabina Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
Jacob Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from William C. Ivins, 
N. J., $2, vol. 60, and for Lewis Toft, $2, vol. 60; from 
Joseph B. Cooper, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Anne W. 
Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Catharine M. Wood, N. 
Y. City, $2, vol. 60; from George W. Taylor, W. 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, 
Io., $2, vol. 60, and for Benjamin V. Sanley, Thomas 
E. Stanley, Morris Stanley, Robert W. Hampton, Isaac 
Vernon, Zaccheus Test, Thomas D. Yocum, Samuel 
Bedell, Micajah Emmons, and Pearson Hall, $2 each, 
vol. 60; from Rachel C. Bacon, Ill., $2, vol. 60; from 
John 8. Kirk, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Thomas Perry, 
Agent, R. L., $20, being $2 each for Anna A. Foster, 
Ann Perry, Mary A. Shove, George Foster, Lydia F. 
Nichols, George C. Foster, John W. Foster, Charles 
Perry, Jr., Arthur Perry, and J. Barclay Foster, vol. 
60; from Tacy Cooper, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from John 
H. Webster and Albert Webster, Philada., and George 
S. Webster, Fkfd., $2 each, vol. 60; from John Tatum, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; for Thomas A. Bell, N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from Amy J. Brooks, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from 
Hannah Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from John E. Carter, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 60, and for Shelter for Colored Orphans, 
and Rebecca 8. Conard, W. Philada., Elizabeth Thorn- 
ton, Philada., and Benjamin K. Hiatt, Ind., $2 each, 
vol. 60; from Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2, vol. 60; 
for Richard Chambers, Mo., $2, vol. 60; for Emeline 
E. Hilyard, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Susanna N. Canby, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 60; from George Lippincott, George 
Abbott, Jr., and William L. Roberts, N. J., $2 each, 
vol. 60; from Mary P. Gibbons, Philada., $2, vol. 60; 
from Dr. Joseph Warrington, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from 
William J. Jenks, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Martha 
T. Cox, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; from Susan J. Yerkes, Fkfd., 
$2, vol. 60; from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 60; 
for Amos Thorp, N. J., and Ann Smallwood, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 60; from Jonathan Eldridge, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Charles Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 60, and for Mar- 
maduke S. Pancoast, $2, vol. 60; from Abel H. Black- 
burn, O., $2, vol. 60; for Richard M. Chambers, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Elizabeth C. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Elizabeth Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 60; from Han- 
nah Stevenson, IIl., $2, vol. 60; from Jane E. Mason, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 60, and for Jonas Edge, Kans., $2, vol. 
60; for George Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Charles 
M. Cooper, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Jacob R. Elfreth, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60; from William Archut, Philada., $2, 
vol. 60; from Joshua Brantingham, Agent, O., $30, 
being $2 each for Charles W. Satterthwaite, Joseph 
Winder, Ellwood Dean, Edward Y. Cope, Joseph 
Stratton, Uriah Price, Joseph Masters, John Hoyle, 





Joshua Coppock, Nathan Whinery, William Branting- 
ham, Alfred Brantingham, John Oliphant, Abram 
Stratton, and Ellen Stratton, vol. 60; from Daniel 
Williams, Agent, O., $38, being $2 each for Asa Bran- 
son, Thomas Conrow; Joseph Bailey, David Branson, 
Jacob Holloway, Edwin F. Holloway, Mary Chandler, 
John C. Hoge, Ephraim Holloway, Sarah Purviance, 
Mary A. Mitchel, Stephen Hobson, Mary J. French, 
Maria Walker, Juliann Branson, Henry Stanton, Mary 
Ann Holloway, William L. Ashton, and Branson D, 
Sidwell, vol. 60; from Jonathan Dean, O., per Edmund 
S. Fowler, Agent, $4, vols. 59 and 60; from Elizabeth 
Hunt, O., $2, vol. 60; from Joseph S. Middleton, N. J., 
#2, vol. 60; from Anna M. Warrington, Pa., $2, vol. 
60, and for Curtis H. os Pa., and T. Francis 
Warrington, Philada., $2 each, vol. 60; for George R. 
Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Dorcas B. Robinson, 
R. I., $2, vol. 60: from Mary J. Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 
60; from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $28, being $2 
each for himself, Jane Ann Passmore, Rebecca 8. 
Conard, Nathan Cook, Truman C. Moore, Thomas H. 
Whitson, George T. Satterthwaite, Samuel Hoopes, 
Eliphaz Mercer, Harvey Murray, William B. Harvey, 
William Wickersham, and Kirkwood Moore, Pa., and 
Hibbert D. Moore, W. Philada., vol. 60; from Peter 
Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; from Edward Comfort, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 60, and for James E. Tatnall, Pa., $2, 
vol. 60; from Gilbert Jones, Canada, $2, vol. 60; from 
Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $22, being $2 each 
for Albert L. Entrikin, Benjamin Hayes, C. Sharpless 
Mercer, M.D., Mary E. Webb, William H. Reid, 
Charles S. Carter, Susan Doane, Isaac Evans, Jr., 
Marshall Fell, Sarah C. Glover, and Sarah H. Matson, 
vol. 60; from Lydia B. Metcalf, R. I., $2, vol. 60; from 
Sarah C. Gaskell, N. J., $2, vol. 60. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





CORRECTION.—We have been requested to state 
that a poetical piece published in “The Friend” of 
First Mo. 23d, entitled “Little Foxes ;” and also one 
under date of First Mo. 2nd; both attributed to Mary 
Crane, were written by Mary Cram, wife of General 
Cram. The last name in both cases having been mis- 
spelled. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the school by telephone. 





Diep, the 6th of Fifth Mo., 1886, at his residence in 
Crosswicks, N. J., Witson Parry, in the 72d year of 
his age, an esteemed member of Chesterfield Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings, of which he was a diligent 
attender. 
principles of Friends in their original purity. Witha 
heart overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
his hand was ever open to relieve the needs and alle- 
viate the sufferings of others; and his kindly influence 
was felt and appreciated by the community at large. 
Although the call was sudden and unlooked for, his 
friends have the consoling belief, that it found him 
with his lamp trimmed and burning, and that he has 
entered into that rest prepared for the righteous of all 
generations. 

——, in West Marlborough, Chester Co., Pa., at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Richard Darling- 
ton, Sr., on Seventh Month 27th, 1886, ExizaserH 
Gray, in the 94th year of her age. She was the 
daughter of Thomas and Abigail Smedley, of Willis- 
town, Pa. Born a member of the religious Society of 
Friends, her long life was an example of consistent 
conformity to its principles and testimonies, Bearing 
the crosses that came into her life, (and they were 
many) in a spirit that purified and enobled her char- 
acter, she taught many a quiet lesson of simplicity and 
contentment. Hers was the happiness that comes from 
a tranquil trust in the Lord. She was blessed with re- 
markable freedom from physical suffering, great clear- 
ness of mind, and resignation of spirit; and the end 
was sweet peace, and hopeful assurance of happiness 
hereafter. 

——, Seventh Mo. 3lst, 1886, Joun Trimste, an 
esteemed member and overseer of Concord Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Pa., in the 49th year of his age. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
Nos, 420 & 422 Walnut street. 








He was firmly attached to the doctrinesand . 
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